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DAVID W. MARTIN 


Business Education, 
Sociology, and 
Wrong Conclusions 


As a bus pulled up to a stop, a lady got on with her son who 
had on long pants, and the bus driver charged her full fare 
— twenty cents for her son. 


At the next stop a small boy wearing short pants climbed on 
the bus, and the driver charged him ten cents — half fare. 


Then at the following stop a lady got aboard and the bus 
driver didn’t charge her anything. Why? 


Well, in case you jumped to the wrong conclusion — the 
lady had a transfer. 


This story is appropriate because it illuminates the relationship between 
business education, sociology, and wrong conclusions. 

In a complex, technological society such as ours, where activities are 
increasingly carried on in an atmosphere of impersonal contacts with other 
people, these activities often tend to be external and superficial. Rarely do 
we have the time, the need, or the necessary skills to go deeper than this on 
our own, to examine taken-for-granted assumptions, to question the conclu- 
sions we jump to so quickly. Another complicating factor in achieving a 
more sophisticated and basic understanding of the totality of our society 
(again a partial result of technological complexity) has been the degree of 
specialization required of us, a specialization that makes knowledge of areas 
other than our own either unknown or dated. 

The behavioral sciences should have seemingly been a fruitful source of 
knowledge for a more thorough understanding of our society. For a long 
time, unfortunately, they either indulged in gross grand theory or were 
busily focusing on externals and counting the obvious. However, in the past 
ten years there have been encouraging signs that sociology, psychology, and 
social psychology have been studying more and more the latent rather than 
the manifest functions of our society, calling into question many of our 
taken-for-granted assumptions, and buttressing theory with empirical evi- 
dence. Thereby they have become a fruitful source to which people can 
turn, not necessarily for answers, but certainly for illumination of the prob- 
lems we face. 

What will be attempted here, then, is to indicate what new directions so- 
ciology in particular may be taking. This can be done by focusing attention 
on the “wrong” conclusions many people have regarding the world of in- 
dustry, and wherever possible by showing the relevance of the “wrong” 
conclusion to the fields of education, in general, and business education in 
particular. 
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THE FIRST MYTH: “THE HAPPY WORKER” 

The first wrong conclusion is what Harvey Swados has termed “the myth 
of the happy worker.” (7”) There is evidence that middle class people — 
particularly the middle class intellectual — have a rather distorted, opaque 
view of the condition of the American worker. When they do think of him 
or his problems, they regard him as a species slowly becoming extinct, “or 
if he is still around, he is just like the rest of us — fat, satisfied, smug, a little 
restless, but hardly distinguishable from his fellow T-V viewers of the 
middle class.” 

Regardless of this perspective of the American worker, studies of his 
actual condition indicate that he is a person, who, if he does not actually 
despise his job or is ashamed of it, does not give a “damn,” either about it 
or the company that employs him. Let us consider this evidence. 

Ten years of attitude measurement of American workers led David G. 
Moore to conclude that a third of American workers can be characterized 
as apathetic and indifferent toward both their work and the company that 
employs them. ('°) Robert Dublin reported that “three out of four employ- 
ees do not perceive their jobs and work places as central life interests for 
themselves.” (*) Richard Renck observed as a result of a study of 4,345 
semi-skilled production workers in fourteen companies: “The feelings and 
attitudes of production workers toward their work situation are at best luke- 
warm. They do not have strong feelings of involvement and integration 
with the company.” (22) Harvey Swados who spent some time working as 
an automobile production worker says: “It came as something of a shock 
to discover that the unifying force among all these men, so different from 
one another in ethnic background, educational attainment, and personal 
ambition was hatred of their work.” (7°) 

Wrong conclusion number one, then, is that the American worker is 
“happy” in his job — or even halfway content. 


THE SECOND MYTH: “CONCENTRATION SPELLS SUCCESS” 

The second major myth is that job success is always related to attention, 
concentration, and absorption with what one is doing; closely related to this 
myth are some other wrong conclusions. 

Several rather interesting studies in boredom, monotony, and fatigue 
concluded that adjustments to these states were often facilitated by the indi- 
viduals’ abilities to separate themselves from their work. To daydream — 
to let one’s mind wander — not only made the job bearable, but often re- 
sulted in a significant increase in accuracy, particularly in the operation of 
such machines as semiautomatic bookkeeping equipment. A statement by a 
girl who operated such a machine is rather revealing: 


It was a long time before I felt at home — six months I'd 
say. But it wasn’t long after that when I picked up some 
good speed. Now I can work one of these machines with no 
trouble. My mind is a million miles away. I guess I'll get fired 
for this, but honestly, I never concentrate on that machine. 
Every time I do I make errors. I find that I can go on for 
hours being away from my work while working. It’s funny 
but I do it and I know other girls do it. Once in a while your 
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mind returns to the job and you suddenly realize that you 
are at work. I think of most anything — my family, my life, 
any arguments with my husband, my girl friends, oh, just 
anything.(') 


If one were to accept this conclusion that effective daydreaming is an asset 
for many jobs, one is led almost inescapably to the position that the curric- 
ulum needs revision — that the inclusion of a course in effective daydream- 
ing is imperative! 

Fortunately, however, we are provided with an escape from adding this 
content to the curriculum because, as many people have noted, “life adjust- 
ment” in the curriculum is ridiculous. The problem today is already too 
much adjustment; and it is quite possible — as many teachers have un- 
doubtedly noticed — that the daydreaming abilities of their students are 
already at an advanced level of development. 


THE THIRD MYTH: “FRINGE ACTIVITIES INSURE COMMITMENT” 

Another wrong but widespread conclusion is that the formation of com« 
pany teams and clubs around employees’ leisure interests, the providing of 
newspapers, magazines, suggestion schemes, and the holding of picnics and 
parties, somehow foster identification — and more important, commitment 
— of the individual worker to the company. If anything, these fringe ac- 
tivities may have just the opposite effect. 

The dislike, or at best, the apathy that workers feel for the company is 
rooted in their total work situation; already workers are looking for mare 
and more satisfaction outside of their jobs. A company that notes the dis- 
like or apathy and tries to attack the problem, not by studying the on-the- 
job situation but by providing more leisure time gimmicks, says in effect to 
the workers: “You're right! Work is dull, boring, and lacks self-fulfillment, 
so here are some more things we can contribute outside of your immediate 
job environment.” As Elliot Jacques so conclusively points out after study- 
ing the problem through observations, interviews, and group discussions, 
“These outside-the-work situation benefits do not substitute for frustration 
while on the job.” ('3) 

If one thinks that this wrong conclusion has no bearing on the business of 
education, consider the rationale and proliferation of the so-called extra- 
curricular programs in our schools. Perceptive teachers have long been 
aware that too often some of their students become so involved in the fringe 
activities of the school — dances, parties, athletics, etc. — that the main 
purpose of the school becomes nearly submerged. Certainly the fact that 
these extra-curricular functions often create a feeling of euphoria in stu- 
dents toward the school can be admitted, but whether euphoria is what the 
school wants or needs is questionable. 

Some employers have found that increased production can be secured, 
not by expanding company-sponsored activities outside the job, but by the 
simple expedient of insisting that when the employee is on the job that he 
works. This does not reduce morale. In the long run it usually results in 
better morale. This observation is in keeping with some studies in group 
behavior which indicated that in task-centered groups (which the school 
certainly is) there is no positive correlation, but often rather negative, be- 
tween being “most liked” and “most respected.” (7) 
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THE FOURTH MYTH: “MONEY MOTIVATES” 

Another conclusion rampant in the business world is that the worker is 
motivated, if not only, at least mainly by money. Robert Guest studied a 
group of automobile production workers who, among industrial workers, 
were highly paid, had twelve to fifteen years seniority, had all been rated by 
management as average or above average, and had quit. The majority were 
in new jobs that paid less than they were getting before. The following state- 
ment by one of these men, now a delivery truck driver, is most revealing: 


I sometimes see my old friends at Plant Y when I deliver 

stuff. They say, “We thought you were on a leave of ab- 

sence.” I say, “Yes, | am — for good.” All my friends are 

glad for my sake that I got out. That's the way I used to feel 

when someone left. You'd be sorry the guy left because 

you'd miss him, but you'd envy him too for getting out of the 

place. I used to think that working at Plant Y was a great 

thing — you know — building automobiles — but then I 

got so I would dread going into that place. Now it seems that 

I feel more like doing things in the evening than before.('') 
Studies of similar workers indicate that this adequately sums up for the 
overwhelming majority their own attitudes. They would quit too — if they 
could — for the same reasons. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that money is not important — it is. And 
most significant is its relationship with job frustration; for we have abund- 
ant evidence that the greater the job frustration, the more emphasis is put 
on material returns. Evidently the philosophy is: Money won't buy happi- 
ness — but it will buy the kind of misery one enjoys. This point of view is 
succinctly expressed in this excerpt from an interview with a retired worker 
and his wife: 

Question: Was there anything you liked about the job? 
Answer: No, I can't think of anything. It was hard, hard 
work, and I wouldn't go through it again. 


Wife’ Come now, honey, you couldn't have worked 
there all these years and not found something 
you liked. 


Answer: There is nothing I can think of — only money 
— I couldn't think of anything else. (7) 

Inherent in the relationship between the emphasis on material gains and 
job frustration is a vicious circle in which the worker, his union, manage- 
ment, and the company’s advertising policies are all enclosed. Chris Argy- 
ris points out that: 


1. The industrial work situation frustrates the employee. 


2. The employee partially responds by placing great emphasis on ma- 
terial rewards. 

3. The unions fight to obtain these rewards. 

4. The management not only gives the rewards but, 

5. Reinforces the importance of them through advertising campaigns 
which 

6. 


Reinforces the employees’ desires for still more material rewards and 
we are right back where we began. (') 
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The relationship between job frustration and emphasis on monetary re- 
wards is substantiated by a series of studies: Gudmund Smith and Andreas 
Lund of seven factories in Sweden (7); Ling, Wilson, and Briggs of a 
sample of both male and female workers('*); Ely Chinoy of automobile 
workers(+); and that of Friedman and Havighurst of over 600 steel work- 
ers, miners, salespersons, skilled workers, and doctors.(7) 

The connection between work frustration, emphasis on monetary re- 
wards, and the school as an institution is readily seen when we substitute 
for monetary rewards — the currency of the school — grades. Indeed, one 
of the indices of frustration in school is the emphasis on grades as payment 
— not for learning, but for the extremes of frustration that have to be en- 
dured. This is most obvious when one considers the classroom attitudes and 
behavior of students who have teachers that proliferate busywork. 

Related to the myth that the worker is motivated, if not solely at least 
mainly, by money is the wrong conclusion that piecework is the royal car- 
pet to increased production. Opinion Research Foundation in interviewing 
manual workers found that 41 percent of them believed that an average 
amount of work, not the most work, was what a man should produce. (7%) 
This attitude is not restricted to manual workers either: S. B. Mathewson 
discovered in his research the existence of output restrictions among both 
office employees and executives. He concluded that “restriction is a wide- 
spread institution, deeply entrenched in the working habits of the American 
laboring people . . . underwork and restriction are greater problems than 
overspeeding and overwork .. . the efforts of managers to speed up working 
people have been offset by the ingenuity of the workers in developing re- 
strictive practices.”('7) In one plant studied by Donald Roy, wasted, non- 
productive time ranged from three to six hours a working day. One worker 
considered he had reached the pinnacle of success when he had so geared 
his work to regularly put out three and a half hours out of eight.(2*) Dalton 
and Roy in another study concluded that the only creative work observed 
in one plant was involved either in the production of so-called “government 
work” — things for the employees’ own use off the job — or in the repair- 
ing of damaged parts from other departments to protect those workers from 
getting repair tickets.(*) All of this existed, in many cases, in spite of piece- 
work, production incentive systems. 

It is also interesting to note that the people who behave and work like the 
incentive engineer assumes they do are called “rate busters.’ As some of the 
attitudes of workers toward “rate busters” and some of the personality 
characteristics of “rate busters” are delineated, the business of education 
and the attitudes and personalities of the workers involved should be kept 
in mind. 

First of all, “rate busters” tend to be actively disliked; they are often os- 
tracized and walled off from their fellow workers. The following typifies 
the attitude of most workers toward a “rate buster:” “He can’t get along 
with his men.” “He’s so damned overbearing and domineering that he 
couldn't get along with Jesus Christ himself.” “He treats his men like dogs 
and tries to treat his superiors the same way. There’s nothing he can’t do on 
a lathe, though, we couldn't replace him.” (') 

From the outside looking in, one tends to be sympathetic with “rate 
busters.” After all, they are doing their best; they are producing. However, 
seeing the situation from the inside — from the vantage point of a co- 
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worker — consider the research of Dalton and Roy which indicated that 
these “rate busters” tend to (1) behave aggressively and with hostility to 
others; (2) be rigid, narrowminded, and prejudiced; (3) mistrust most of 
the employees with whom they work; and (4) behave in an asocial way.(*) 
Argyris sums this up by pointing out that the man “whose behavior is 
closest to the assumptions made by the formal organization tends to be dis- 
liked, asocial, prejudiced, and rigid.” (') 

It should be obvious that the managerial encouragement of “rate busting” 
is not the solution, although this is the wrong conclusion most often drawn. 
Analysis of the situation would suggest that “rate busting” is part of another 
vicious circle where the dislike of fellow workers may create, or at least 
perpetuate, and enforce personality traits that have unpleasant conse- 
quences for all involved. The problem must be attacked at its source: the 
conditions of the job environment that do not encourage the majority, or 
even a large minority, to do their productive best. 

It is interesting to speculate whether the schools have their “rate busters,” 
whether “rate busters” are viewed from the same perspective as their indus- 
trial counterparts, and whether they exhibit the same personality traits. My 
own personal experience would suggest that there is some correspondence 
between industrial and educational attitudes toward “rate busting;” and that 
the similarity in situation is remarkable. If there is, indeed, a parallel, and 
if educational standards in the classroom are to be raised like industrial 
production in the factory, efforts should be directed toward motivating the 
entire group, status leaders particularly, to increased effort rather than ex- 
pect the “rate busting” minority, rejected by the group already, to have any 
significant effect.! 


THE FIFTH MYTH: “MANAGEMENT AND UNIONS HAVE CONFLICTING 
INTEREST” 

Another wrong conclusion prevalent in the business world is that where 
there is strong attachment to the union, there is weak attachment to man- 
agement and vice versa. Research by Theodore Purcell(”°), Willard Kerr 
('°), and Ross Stagner (7°), seems to indicate that places where there are 
attitudes favorable toward the union, there are also attitudes favorable to- 
ward nlanagement; where management was viewed negatively, so was the 
union. 

This suggests that the old either-or attitudes in the early days of the union 
movement have disappeared, at least as far as the rank and file are con- 
cerned, although it would seem that too often the top echelons of both 
union and management are not aware that they are no longer in a race for 
the loyalty of the worker; that they are, in effect, both riding dead horses. 


'Typewriting or shorthand teachers desiring to investigate for themselves what the establishment of a 
group-wide rather than an individual norm can do to the performance of these skills can try the follow- 
ing experiment: 


In one class announce that the average typewriting or shorthand speed for that class is significantly 
better than it really is; then over a period of several weeks maintain a constant spread between 
announced median and real median speeds. 

In @ second class indicate that the average speed is significantly lower than the actual average. 
Maintain the same discrepancy for the same period as the first group. 

If the teacher wishes, a third group can be used as a control, and no information as to median 
speed is given during the same period. 


| will predict that almost invariably the first group will show the most gain; the third group will be 
next, and the second group's gains will be significantly lower than either. 
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THE SIXTH MYTH: “ALL AMERICANS HAVE SIMILIAR LIFE GOALS” 

Another wrong conclusion, one particularly relevant for its educational 
implications, is that workers have generally, or even moderately, internal- 
ized the American philosophy of success. 

Both Allis Davis (*) and Robert Guest ('') conclude from their studies 
of working class people, that their ambition to get ahead, to aspire to pro- 
motion, to be upwardly mobile, is not at all what management expects it 
to be. As Guest says: 

Workers do not look for, nor do they expect jobs which will 
give them a higher economic and social status within the 
existing organization. Instead, they hope for the break which 
will relieve them of the anonymity and impersonality of the 
(production) line. 
And another: 

I don’t know. I've been there for fourteen years, and I 
haven't accomplished a thing. 


It’s hard to make plans working in that place. You never 

know what you're going to be doing next, and with today’s 

prices you can’t get ahead at all. I just gave up hope. I'll be 

on the line fifteen years in July, and I figure I’ve got about 

10-15 years more in me for the line. I take good care of my- 

self. I don’t smoke, don’t drink, and I don’t carouse around. 

Then I'll get a job off the line — maybe a sweeper’ job. It’s 

not a tough job, it’s easy. Wouldn't that be something, to end - 
my years at Plant F in a blaze of glory? 


Herbert Hyman summarizing his work with 300 workers states: “Thus far 
the data presented showed clearly there is reduced striving for success 
among the lower classes, and awareness of lack of opportunity, and a lack 
of valuation of education.” ('2) 

Now these workers have children — often in goodly numbers — and 
there is little doubt that the attitudes of these workers are communicated to 
their children. Joseph Kahl ('*) in his study of the aspirations of working 
class children concludes: “The interviews indicated that the boys learned to 
an extraordinary degree to view the occupational system from their parents’ 
perspective. They took over their parents’ view of the opportunities avail- 
able, the desirability and possibility of change of status, the techniques to 
be used if change was desired, and the appropriate goals for boys who per- 
formed as they did in school.” Listen to this from one of these boys: 


I'm not definite what I'd like to do. Any kind of job. Any- 
thing as long as I get a little cash — my folks tell me to go 
out and get a job — anything, just as long as it’s a job. They 
say I'm old enough to start turning in board . . . I haven't 
got much brains for all that college stuff . . . you know, no- 
body would believe me now, but I was an “A” student in 
grammar school. I dunno what happened; just started getting 
harder . . . I could do better work if I wanted to. As long as 
I pass I don’t care. What the hell? I got nothin’ to look for- 
ward to . . . I was told to take the college course by the 
teacher. But I didn’t want to. I wanted to take it easy. 
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Erich Fromm in his book, Escape from Freedom, demonstrates most 
clearly that people can learn to be dependent and submissive, apathetic and 
dull. (*) The tendencies are learned early in life within the home situation; 
if the school perpetuates these learnings — and if when the young worker 
enters the industrial world there, too, he is encouraged in dependency and 
submissiveness, apathy and dullness — we have the construction of another 
vicious circle. 


THE SEVENTH MYTH: “LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES COMPENSATE FOR WORK 
FRUSTRATION” 

In response to the wrong conclusions related to the worker's situation in 
his job, there is another wrong conclusion: What the worker does in his 
leisure time can somehow atone, somehow compensate, for his job frustra- 
tion. Yet this wrong conclusion is based upon still another wrong conclu- 
sion that frustration and tension in one situation do not carry over to other 
situations — that apathy, submissiveness do not become part of a general 
pattern of reaction. Argyris found that the most satisfied workers within a 
plant were also the ones who engaged in more activities outside the plant, 
which certainly concurs with the observation of educators relative to the 
activity patterns of school children.(') 

There must also be recognition that where there is frustration in one sit- 
uation, there may be release in another, as indicated by the extensive re- 
search of Robert Frumkin who concluded that lower-class occupational 
groups had a patterning of mental disorders directed toward society as con- 
trasted with those of upper-class groups whose mental disorders were di- 
rected toward themselves.(°) There has also been much ado about the in- 
crease in do-it-yourself activities as outside compensation for the lack of 
job satisfaction. Again there is evidence that the do-it-yourself activities 
place the individual once more in the situation of being isolated, alone, 
passive and quiet (the same characteristics induced by his job) and there 
is another vicious circle in the making. 

The effect of all this on the school? Those who teach working class chil- 
dren may recognize that often submissiveness, dependency, and apathy 
alternate with anti-social aggressiveness against society. 

Let us not, however, jump to another wrong conclusion — that these 
conditions exist only in the working class. As both David Riesman in his 
The Lonely Crowd(*) and William Whyte in Organization Man(?) have 
pointed out, there is increasing evidence that the sources of job frustration 
are moving up from the production line to the front office. To the extent 
that this occurs, an increase can be expected in states of apathy and acts of 
hostility within the middle class, and, concomitantly, an increase in these 
same symptoms within schools heretofore relatively free from such be- 
havior. Teachers who have taught in these schools for any length of time 
certainly have been sensitive to this. 


THE EIGHTH MYTH: “BUILDINGS MAKE EITHER FACTORIES OR SCHOOLS” 

Another wrong conclusion still rampant in industry, and certainly clung 
to most strongly by many educators, is that the physical conditions of work: 
lighting, cafeterias, rest periods, cleanliness, proliferation of equipment, 
etc., are very important, or even moderately important to the workers in- 
volved. 


The errors in this conclusion were first pointed out by Elton Mayo and 
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his associates in their study of the Hawthorne Plant of General Electric as 
early as 1927.('8) Since then the evidence has become more conclusive, 
more definite. James Brown(?), for example, tells of the six girls working in 
a London slaughter house, confined in a room where the internal organs of 
pigs were sorted and washed. The room was poorly lit, below ground level, 
therefore cold and damp; the floors were covered with blood, water and the 
reeking contents of the pigs’ intestines — hardly ideal working conditions 
— yet the girls who worked there were a cheerful, singing, laughing pro- 
ductive group. When a new medical officer inspected the premises, pro- 
tested their condition, and recommended that the girls be replaced by men 
and transferred to other departments, there was immediate protestations by 
the girls. They wanted to know why they were being picked on, why it was 
believed they weren't doing their work well? They liked their job obviously 
because of the fabric of human relations they were a part of —- not because 
of the work they had to do, nor the physical conditions under which they 
had to do it. In the same plant there were hundreds of other girls working 
in clean, well-illuminated, well-heated rooms who were unhappy with their 
jobs. 
The point is that the best physical plant in the world in itself will never 
make good morale; good morale begins and ends with the conditions of 
human vis-a-vis human. The finest school building, engineered and equip- 
ped to perfection with every device known to man, will never successfully 
educate students. Ultimately, good education is dependent directly on the 
quality of the administrators, the quality of the teachers, and the quality of 
the students; of the three, there is abundant evidence that it is the quality 
of teachers that is most important. 


SUMMARY: THE “RIGHT” CONCLUSIONS 

Wrong conclusions that could have been explored have by no means been 
exhausted, but by now it is hoped that enough have been indicated to arouse 
awareness of their existence. The questions in mind now are: What are the 
“right” conclusions? What are the answers to these problems that have been 
suggested as woven into the fabric of our industrial society? 

Admittedly it is easier to point to the need for action than do the acting. 
This was vividly illustrated by Dr. Morris Cohen, the distinguished Amer- 
ican philosopher, who made a practice of decimating the philosophic beliefs 
of his students. After he had succeeded rather effectively, the clamor arose: 
“All right, we have nothing. What are you going to erect in the place of that 
you destroyed?” To this Cohen would reply: “After all, Hercules was only 
asked to clean out the Augean stables!” 

The furnishing of ready answers, in a sense, is just a continuation of fac- 
tors in the vicious circle of apathy, indifference, reliance on authority, de- 
pendency, and apathy. If the circle is to be broken, the solutions must be in 
the searching out of answers by individuals. 

As teachers of business education you are most favorably placed to seek 
out and implement the answers you find. The behavioral sciences can help, 
and it is hoped the extent of their contribution in a preliminary fashion has 
been indicated here. Those who are sufficiently interested to explore further 
the field of sociology, particularly industrial sociology, the reading of sev- 
eral references in the bibliography, particularly (1), (2), (8), and (29), is 
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recommended. In addition to these, Robert Dubin’s The World of Work, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1958, is excellent. 

Furthermore, no teacher who takes seriously the task of preparing stu- 
dents to adequately fulfill their roles in the world of business and still main- 
tain their identity, can afford to lose touch with industry as seen from both 
perspectives of employer or employee. Whether this involves either actual 
work experience periodically in industry, or close participation through 
other means (field trips, speakers from both employer and employee 
groups, participation in community affairs drawing on all groups, etc.) is 
not as important as the manner in which these experiences are approached. 
They should always contain the ingredient of the objective observer trying 
to dig beneath the surface, not satisfied with superficialities, never willing to 
fix on final conclusions, but holding all of them tentatively. 

The final point is, that while the behavioral sciences can assist in the task 
of dispelling myths, of drawing “right” conclusions, they cannot do the job 
of erecting and maintaining a durable structure of values which is the heart 
of the problem of man in industrial society. This is the task of that society 
— to decide what is worth preserving, worth pursuing, and worth achieving. 


DAVID W. MARTIN is currently assistant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, teaching educational sociology. He received 
his Ph.D. from Ohio State University, majoring jointly in sociology and ed- 
ucation. He has had a varied background of experience in industry, indus- 
trial research, and public school teaching. 
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ROMAN F. WARMKE 


Distributive Education Issues! 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This study is a significant step forward in the purposeful progress 
of education for distribution, for it carefully delineates the major issues in dis- 
tributive education and demonstrates that some, at least, are so widely accepted 
as to merit the term, “principle”. This research report by Dr. Warmke omits 
deliberately any discussion, pro and con, in favor of a listing procedure that 
makes clear the degree of acceptance of each issue —a device that will permit 
needed discussion by graduate students and by practitioners at every level in the 
educational endeavor. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze the opinions of distributive ed-— 


ucation leaders about current issues in distributive education and to ascer- 
tain their opinions on the importance of these issues in determining effective 
operating procedures. The study merely measures opinions. Whether a 
practice is right or wrong is of no concern in this study. 


PROCEDURES 


To achieve the objective of this study, it was necessary to (a) identify 
current distributive issues, and (b) identify distributive education leaders. 
The issues used in this study were identified by: 

(1) a review of the literature, 
(2) interviews with selected distributive educators, 
(3) an analysis of reasons for certain school administrators discon- 
tinuing distributive education programs, and 
(4) an analysis of opinions of merchants about issues. 
After the issues had been identified, they were organized into a tentative 
check sheet. 

The next ‘step was to define the leadership group. Leadership was de- 
fined as “recognition by fellow workers”, and two groups of persons were 
selected to nominate leaders. The first group consisted of state and national 
D. E. personnel. The second group consisted of D. E. teacher-coordina- 
tors. The degree of agreement between the leadership nominations of the 
two groups was tested by the use of the rank correlation coefficient. The 
null hypothesis of zero correlation of the rank correlation coefficient proved 
to be untenable with an alpha error of less than one percent. It was on the 
basis of these nominations that the final selection of the fifty-seven leaders 
was made. 

After the leaders had been selected, a pilot study was made. The tenta- 
tive check sheet of issues was evaluated by two groups of D. E. graduate 
students and then submitted to the ten persons nominated most frequently 

1A summary of portions of a doctoral dissertation completed at the University of Minnesota in 1960 


under the direction of Professors Warren G. Meyer and Ray G. Price. The title of the study is: Distribu- 


tive Education Issues in 1959: A Study of Current Distributive Education Issues, Based Upon Opinions 
of Education Leaders. 
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on the leadership questionnaire. The final check sheet was prepared by in- 
corporating into the check sheet the comments of the pilot group. Changed 
or added issues statements were submitted to the pilot group. Consequently, 
the opinions of the pilot group members were included in the final tally of 
opinions. 

The final form of the check sheet was then submitted to the total group 
of distributive education leaders. Part I of the check sheet received a 100 
percent response; part II received a 91 percent response. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

The leaders felt that objective requirements could never serve as the 
complete answer in certifying distributive education personnel; that high 
standards, though imperative, are difficult to maintain; and that D. E. 
teachers are better qualified today than previously. The respondents’ recom- 
mended minimum requirements for distributive education personnel are 
summarized in Table I. 

Thirty-five percent of the respondents stated that the issue of minimum 
requirements for distributive education personnel was “crucial”; 58 per- 
cent rated the issue’s importance as “major”; and 7 percent of the leaders 


stated “no opinion”. None of the respondents selected either “minor” or 
“little or no”. 


OTHER ISSUES: THEIR IMPORTANCE AND ACCEPTANCE 

To eliminate the need for listing the issue statements twice, the summary 
and the conclusions are presented together. The issue statements are sum- 
marizd according to (1) content homogeneity, (2) the degree of agreement 
among the respondents, and (3) the respondents’ opinions about the im- 
portance of the issues. 

Content Homogeneity. Part II of the check sheet was organized into sec- 
tions involving (1) objectives, guidance, and philosophy, (2) organization 
and administration, (3) curriculum and related issues, and (4) steering 
and advisory committees. However, in this report the issue statements are 
summarized according to a different organization (that of degree of agree- 
ment) so that certain conclusions can be drawn from the findings. 

A reader might, however, be interested in following the content homo- 
geneity of the check sheet classification when reading the summary of the 
findings. For example, a particular reader might be interested in checking 
the issues involving the organization and administration of a distributive 
education program but would prefer not to have to read all the issue state- 
ments. To make this procedure possible, the listing of the issues is coded as 
follows: A number one (1), two (2), three (3), or four (4) is listed in 
parentheses after each issue statement. The numbers represent the follow- 
ing topical classifications: 

1. Objectives, Guidance, and Philosophy 

2. Organization and Administration 

3. Curriculum and Related Issues 

4. Steering and Advisory Committees 
Consequently, if a particular reader were interested in only issues involving 
organization and administration, he would read only those statements fol- 
lowed by a two (2). 
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Degree of Agreement among the Respondents. The summary of the find- 
ings of part II regarding the extent of agreement /disagreement is divided 
into four categories: 


Category A: Statements upon which there was almost complete agree- 
ment (90 percent or more), indicating that the statements 
might be considered as principles. 

Category B: Statements to which a considerable majority (67 to 89 per- 
cent) of the respondents tended toward agreement, again 
indicating that the statements might be considered as prin- 
ciples. 

Category C: Issues on which the respondents were divided in opinion, 
but indicating a trend (50 to 66 percent) in favor of one 
contention. 


Category D: Issues on which there was a lack of agreement (no conten- 
tion receiving 50 percent or more), indicating no apparent 
trend of thought. 


These categories were used so that the findings of the present study can be 
compared with the findings of several precious studies. The studies of 
Hanna?, Hayden’, and Brown‘ use the same classification. 

Opinions about the Importance of the Issues. To detern.ine a rank order 
of the issues’ importance in determining effective operating procedures in 
distributive education, the following rating scale was devised: 


Opinions of Leaders About 


Score Issues’ Importance 
4 Crucial 
3 Major | 
2 Minor 
l Little or no 


The mean score for each issue is listed in parentheses after each issue 
statement. The contentions following the issue statements are listed in their 
rank order of preference. Only those contentions which were selected by 
10 or more percent of the respondents are included. The list is divided into 
three groups: 


1. Those issues considered as being of “crucial” importance; the mean 
score is above 3.5. Only one issue (Category A, issue number six) 
is in this group. 


Those issues considered as being of “major” importance; the mean 
score is between 2.5 and 3.5. Fifty-eight issues are in this group. 


3. Those issues considered as being of “minor” importance; the mean 
score is below 2.5. Three issues are in this group. 


2) Marshall Hanna, ‘Conflicting Viewpoints in the Field of Secondary-School Business Education,’’ 
(unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, New York University, 1950). 


‘Carlos Keith Hayden, ‘Major Issues in Business Education,’’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The 
Ohio State University, 1950). 


‘Eleanor B. Brown, ‘‘Relationship of Practices in Business Education to Established Objectives,’’ 
(unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, The Pennsylvania State University, 1958). 
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Category A: Statements with Preponderant Agreement. Almost all (90 
per cent or more) of the distributive educators who responded to the issue 
statements were in agreement on each of the following eight statements, 
indicating that the statements might be considered as principles: 

1. The term, distributive education, identifies a program of vocational 
education designed for the preparation, adjustment, and advancement of 
management, supervisory, sales, and service personnel in marketing and 
distribution. (3.32, major) (1) 

2. When post-high school (13th and 14th years) instruction is available, 
and the community is large enough, cooperative part-time D. E. instruction 
should be provided in both the high school and in the post-high school. 
(3.07, major) (1) 

3. Adult distributive education should be promoted wherever the need 
is apparent. (3.11, major) (1) 

4. The primary objective of the state and national distributive educa- 
tion clubs contests should be educational. (3.15, major). (1) 

5. Coordination in school systems with more than one cooperative D. E:- 
program should be done by the person who teaches the student. (3.21, 
major) (2) 

6. Assuming that experience in a distributive occupations is required, 
the experience must be coordinated by a teacher-coordinator or coordi- 
nator. (3.61, crucial) (2) 

7. For their on-the-job experiences, cooperative part-time students 
should receive the prevailing wage for the type of work they are doing. 
(3.11, major) (2) 

8. At times, class time should be devoted to D. E. club activities. (2.56, 
major) (3) 


Category B: Statements With Considerable Agreement. A considerable 
majority (from 67 to 89 percent) of the distributive educators who re- 
sponded to the issue statements tended toward agreement on the following 
eighteen statements, again indicating that the statements might be con- 
sidered as principles: 

1. When vocational distributive occupations instruction is offered only 
in the high school, but not in the post-high school (13th and 14th years), 
the students should be prepared for initial employment on specific jobs, and 
should learn certain management concepts applicable to distributive occu- 
pations in general. (3.05, major) (1) 

2. When vocational distributive occupations instruction is offered in 
both the high school and in the post-high school, the high school students 
should be prepared for initial employment on specific jobs, and should 
learn certain management concepts applicable to distributive occupations 
in general. (3.07, major) (1) 

3. Classroom instruction and on-the-job experiences should be con- 
sidered of equal importance in a high school cooperative program. (3.34, 
major) (1) 
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4. Classroom instruction and on-the-job experiences should be con- 
sidered of equal importance in a post-high school cooperative program. 
(3.34, major) (1) 

5. Classroom instruction in the high school cooperative part-time classes 
should be limited primarily to content specific to distribution, but with oc- 
casional instruction (when needed) in other subject areas such as Enelish, 
mathematics, and social studies. (3.44, major) (1) 


6. D. E. cooperative classes on the secondary school level should be 
open to those who want the instruction, are considered employable, and 
who plan to pursue a career in distribution. (3.44, major) (1) 

7. Secondary school distributive education should be promoted wher- 
ever the need is apparent. (3.20, major) (1) 

8. Comprehensive follow-up studies of dropouts of the secondary 
school cooperative D. E. program are usually of sufficient value to justify 
the time and expense involved in conducting them. (2.69, major) (1) 


9. Federal funds for D. E. should be continued at the present level, but 
increased when need arises. (3.13, major) (2) 

10. The state board for vocational education should be a part of, or the 
same as, the state board of education. (2.95, major) (2) 

11. State plans for vocational education should be flexible to allow state 
supervisors considerable discretion in program operation. (3.29, major) 
(2) 


12. A teacher-coordinator should be required to renew his business ex- 
perience every three to five years. (2.78, major) (2) 


13. Placement of cooperative part-time students in training stations 
can be best accomplished by the coordinator selecting several suitable stu- 
dents to apply: final selection should then be left to the discretion of the 
business firm personnel. (3.24, major) (2) 


14. One unit of academic credit (exclusive of credit given for the class- 
room phase of the D. E. program) should be given for one year of super- 
vised occupational experience in a secondary school cooperative D. E. pro- 
gram (when one unit is based on one hour each day for a school year). The 
student-learners should work a minimum of fifteen hours a week to receive 
this unit of credit. (2.91, major) (3) 


15. The adult D. E. program should usually be organized according to 
a curriculum pattern leading to formal recognition (such as a diploma or 
master’s certificate) after the enrollee has completed a certain prescribed 
sequence of courses. (2.98, major) (3) 


16. Assuming a good quality committee, the permanent advisory com- 
. mittee is always of sufficient value to justify the time and energy involved in 
organizing and operating it. (3.31, major) (4) 
| 17. It is usually advisable to use a temporary steering committee before 
establishing a permanent advisory committee. (2.85, major) (4) 


18. The advisory committee should establish a definite meeting sched- 
ule, but also hold additional meetings when the need arises. (3.02, major) 
(4) 
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Category C: Statements With Divided Opinion. The distributive educa- 
tors were divided in opinion on the following issues. There was, however, a 
tendency (from 50 to 66 percent) in favor of one contention. The most 
favored contention is the first one listed and is italicized. The contentions 
which follow the majority opinion are listed in their rank order of prefer- 
ence. Contentions listed on the issues check sheet, but selected by 10 per- 
cent or fewer of the respondents, are omitted. The twenty-three issues in 
this division are: 

1. Classroom instruction in the post-high school cooperative part-time 
classes should be limited primarily to content specific to distribution, but 
with occasional instruction (when needed) in other subject areas such as 
English, mathematics, and social studies rather than limited exclusively to 
content specific to distribution. (3.23, major) (1) 


2. College preparatory students should be allowed to enroll in school 


cooperative D.- E. classes if they are considered employable and plan to 
study distribution in college. (The second contention omitted the restric- 
tion “and plan to study distribution in college,” the third contention listed ° 
no restrictions.) (3.07, major) (1) 


3. The D. E. coordinator should consider his program as basically con- 
trolled by local authorities rather than a combination of local, state, and 
national authorities. (3.09, major) (1) 


4. Students enrolled in post-high school cooperative D. E. programs 
should (a) be permitted membership in DECA, but should establish a sep» 
arate section with its own specific objectives rather than (b) establish a na- 
tional club organization separate from DECA but which would work 
closely with the present organization or (c) be permitted membership in 
DECA with all its privileges and obligations. (2.95, major) (1) 


5. Comprehensive follow-up studies of graduates of the secondary 
school cooperative D. E. program are (usually, always, seldom) of suffic- 
ient value to justify the time and expense involved in conducting them. 
(2.98, major) (1) 


6. The D. E. section of the George-Barden Act should be allowed to 
remain as it is rather than revised to include reimbursement for pre-em- 
ployment classes in the secondary school. (3.11, major) (2) 


7. State boards for vocational education should be appointed by the 
governor rather than selected through general elections. (2.82, major) (2) 


8. As for minimum requirements for D. E. personnel, the state plan 
should (a) state specific educational and occupational requirements for the 
position of teacher-coordinator of a cooperative program, but state the re- 
quirements for other D. E. personnel on the basis of a prepared set of prin- 
ciples including items such as individual preparation, background, insight, 
and personal qualities, (b) state specific educational and occupational re- 
quirements for all D. E. personnel in terms of credits, clock hours, months, 
years, and the like, or (c) not state specific educational and occupational 
requirements for any D. E. personnel in which case all personnel should be 
certified by using a prepared set of principles as the criterion. (3.09, major) 
(2) 
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9. The minimum population of a trading area necessary for the success- 
ful operation of a cooperative D. E. program on the secondary school level 
should be (a) no minimum, rather than (b) 5,000 to 10,000, or, (c) less 
than 5,000. (2.68, major) (2) 

10. Classroom instruction, with no provision for business experience, 
is (seldom, never) adequate preparation for a secondary school student 
who plans a career in a distributive occupation. (3.11, major) (2) 

11. Assuming experience in a distributive occupation is necessary, ade- 
quate experience is provided by on-the-job business experiences rather than 
by both on-the-job business experiences and a model store in the school. 
(3.09, major) (2) 

12. The minimum number of hours a week that a student-learner 
should work is (/5, 10, 20). (3.12, major) (2) 

13. The student-learner should be allowed to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of hours of business experience by working Saturdays and dur- 
ing school holiday and vacation periods (excluding summers) if the work 
is supervised by the coordinator. (3.13, major) (2) 

14. The teacher-coordinator should be employed ten months a year 
rather than twelve months a year. (3.04, major) (2) 


15. When no other person is specifically charged with the responsibility 
of organizing and operating an adult D. E. program, the secondary school 
teacher-coordinator should (usually, always) take the initiative in organiz- 
ing and operating such a program. (2.96, major) (2) 

16. The student placement activities of the D. E. coordinator should in- 
clude (a) only D. E. jobs, but for the total school placement program, 
rather than (b) only D. E. jobs for students enrolled in the cooperative 
part-time program, or (c) the total school placement program when possi- 
ble. (2.84, major) (2) 

17. A designated job rotation schedule (which provides for increased 
responsibility in the duties of the student-learner as the school year pro- 
gresses) is (usually, always) necessary. (3.02, major) (3) 

18. On the average, the coordinator should visit the student-learner on 
the job (or the business firm) at least (a) once every two weeks rather than 
(b) once a week, or (c) once a month. (3.02, major) (3) 

19. A student-learner should (seldom, never) be allowed to work 
throughout the year at a job which requires a short learning period (e.g. 
cashier, checker, grocery carry-out boy). (3.22, major) (3) 

20. It a coordinator has twenty students in the cooperative D. E. pro- 
gram, approximately (/0, 15, 20, 5) hours a week should be spent coordi- 
nating. (3.09, major) (3) 

21. The D. E. classroom should (usually, seldom, always) have a model 
store unit. (2.72, major) (3) 

22. Assuming that a temporary steering committee is used, the maxi- 
mum time it should serve is less than G year rather than one year. (2.44, 
major) (4) 

23. Assuming that a temporary steering committee is used, the perma- 
nent advisory committee should (usually, seldom, never) be appointed 
from nominations made by the steering committee. (2.64, major) (4) 
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Category D: Statements With Considerable Disagreement. There was 
lack of agreement on the following issues; no one contention received the 
support of a majority. The contentions are, however, listed in their rank 
order of support. Contentions listed on the issues check sheet, but selected 
by 10 percent or fewer of the respondents, are omitted. The thirteen issues 
in this division are: 

1. When vocational distributive occupations instruction is offered only 
in the post-high school, but not in the high school, should the students be 
prepared for (a) initial employment on specific jobs, and learn certain man- 
agement concepts pertinent to one field of distribution (e.g., grocery mer- 
chandising), (b) initial employment on specific jobs, and learn certain 
management concepts applicable to distributive occupations in general, or 
(c) initial employment on mid-management positions, and concentrate 
learning on management concepts? (3.00, major) (1) 


2. When vocational distributive occupations instruction is offered in 


both the high school and the post-high school, should the post-high school 
students be prepared for (a) initial employment on mid-management posi- 


tions, and concentrate learning on management concepts, (b) initial em-- 


ployment on specific jobs, and learn certain management concepts applic- 
able to distributive occupations in general, or (c) initial employment on 
specific jobs, and learn certain management concepts pertinent to one field 
of distribution (e.g., grocery merchandising)? (3.07, major) (1) 

3. Is the adult distributive education instruction area in greatest need at 
the present (a) the owner-manager, or executive level, (b) the mid-man- 
agement level, or (c) are the pre-employment, employee, mid-managemenf, 
owner-manager levels all of equal importance? (3.10, major) (1) 

4. Should training stations be selected by (a) the advisory committee 
and coordinator working together, (b) the coordinator, or (c) the combi- 
nation of the advisory committee and coordinator working together with 
the school administrators? (2.98, major) (2) 

5. Should the maximum number of hours that a student-learner work 
be (a) 25 hours a week, (b) 30 hours a week, (c) 28 hours a week, or (d) 
20 hours a week? (3.02, major) (2) 

6. Should student-learners in a cooperative D. E. program (a) use one 
basic textbook, but refer frequently to supplemental reference books and 
materials, (b) use a series of reference materials with no one source desig- 
nated as the basic textbook, or (c) use one basic textbook with little or no 
reference to supplemental books and materials? (3.05, major) (3) 

7. What should be the approximate percentage of the directly related 
class time in a D. E. cooperative program that should be devoted by the 
student-learner to the study of his specific job? Should the percentage be 
(a) one-third to one-half, (b) one-fourth to one-third, (c) one-fifth to one- 
fourth, or (d) one-half to three-fourths? (3.11, major) (3) 


8. Assuming a good quality committee, is a temporary steering com- 
mittee (a) usually, (b) always, (c) seldom, or (d) never of sufficient value 
to justify the time and energy involved in organizing and operating it? 
(2.75, major) (4) 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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ALFRED L. SEELYE 


A New Education for the 
Professor of Business 
Administration’ 


(Editor's Note: Some members of Delta Pi Epsilon, as graduate students, 
look toward advanced graduate study; other members, as college faculty, 
are raising serious questions about the nature of doctoral programs. Dean 
Seelye's thoughts are presented as a stimulus to further discussion and debate 
— the Journal will be pleased to receive other manuscripts on the same sub- 
ject.) 

Although in most of the world the United States is considered pre-eminent 
in the field of business administration, many doubts regarding the adequacy 
of our educational preparation for business have arisen in our own faculties. 
The past five years have seen the greatest ferment in the history of education 
for business. Faculties have been engaged in a re-examination of their ob- 
jectives, education standards, and curriculum. This is all to the good, for 
many business curricula have become outmoded with the passage of time 
and with the dynamic changes which have taken place in the world’s eco- 
nomic order, political balance, and cultural evolution. 

Two great foundations in the United States, Ford and Carnegie, recogniz- 
ing that change is the fundamental characteristic of our economy, and that 
the innovating business corporation has become our dominant form of social 
and economic institution, authorized studies of education for business at the 
university level. Prior to, and in the wake of, these studies, many educational 
institutions have made, or are in the process of making, substantial changes 
in their undergraduate curricula. I hope we are not going to find a flood of 
conformity in curriculum development. One of the great strengths of 
American higher education has been its diversity, its ability to experiment, to 
innovate, to learn from failure, and to borrow from success. All business 
educational programs should not necessarily have the same objectives; it 
follows that programs designed to achieve varied objectives should not be 
identical. 

I would like to propose a doctoral program in business administration 
that incorporates developments from other academic disciplines and inte- 
grates them with business administration in an administrative “product mix”. 
Let me repeat that this is not the only possible or “good” approach to a 
doctoral program in business administration. It is, however, one educational 
approach to a complex problem and possesses a sound theoretical orientation 
well adapted to a dynamic industrial economy where change and innovation 
are the only constants. 

I would suggest a doctoral program with six subject matter areas, a re- 
search dissertation, and no foreign language requirement. The subject matter 
areas would be the following: 

‘Excerpted by permission from an article by the same title from Business Topics, Graduate Schoo! of 


Business Administration, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Vol. 8. No. 3, (Summer 1960), pp 7-11. 
Certain paragraphs deleted from the original. 
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Administration 

Quantitative methodology 

Economic analysis and business and public policy 
Two functional areas in business administration 
An area outside business administration 


ADMINISTRATION. This area would examine in depth the administra- 
tive process and organizational behavior. It would draw heavily from the 
fundamental behavioral sciences of sociology, psychology, and anthropol- 
ogy, and the developing area of administrative science. 

QUANTITATIVE METHODOLOGY. During the past two decades it 
has become apparent that mathematics and statistics are being utilized more 
and more by business in solving many types of complex problems. During 
the past decade particularly this trend has been accelerated through the use 
of the electronic computer. The computer's capacity to handle enormous 
quantities of data has made possible new methods and techniques in decision 
making. It is an accepted fact that the business executive of today, and of 
the future, will need some understanding of the uses of mathematics and 
statistics in administration. This does not mean that he has to be a mathema- * 
tician or statistician, but rather that he should have some knowledge of these 
fields, their application and limitations. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND BUSINESS AND PUBLIC POLICY. 
An understanding of our complex economy and the behavior of the individ- 
ual business firm is essential if the professor of business administration is not 
to teach practice in an economic and political vacuum. Macroeconomics 
provides fundamental insights in the areas of economic growth processe$ 
and fluctuations in the economy as a whole. The analytical tools of micro- 
analysis give us an understanding of individual firm behavior in a marketing 
economy under varying competitive conditions. 

TWO FUNCTIONAL AREAS. The functional areas of study made 
available should include, but not necessarily be limited to, personnel-human 
relations, production, marketing, accounting, and finance. The doctoral 
candidate would carry out in depth his studies in two selected fields, one of 
which would normally provide the subject matter of the research dissertation. 

AN OUTSIDE AREA. I believe that an area of study outside of business 
administration is essential. It is fundamental to depth of study and analysis 
in the major subject matter area of business administration. Psychology- 
sociology is fundamental to personnel-human relations; mathematics-statis- 
tics is a basic requirement for the marketing man interested in any phase of 
marketing research. The motivational marketing researcher would need 
psychology-sociology. The outside field requirement is not designed to force 
the student to take courses in the College of Arts and Sciences simply for 
their so-called liberalizing effect. Rather, study in an outside field is viewed 
as an integral part of the total business administration program, without 
which the doctoral student is not truly educated in his business specialty. The 
outside field makes possible a greater depth of analysis in his teaching and 
research. 

CONCLUSION. This academic program of study and research for the 
future professor of business administration is a fully integrated one. It is not 
composed of bits and pieces of unrelated knowledge. It requires work in ad- 
ministration, quantitative methodology, economic analysis, and business and 
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public policy. These areas provide the tools, techniques, and methods of 
analysis essential to modern business administration. 

The area of study outside business administration provides the funda- 
mental scientific basis for the major area of study in a functional field of 
business administration. In a conceptual sense, it is to business administra- 
tion as biochemistry is to the medical practitioner, or physics to the electrical 
engineer. The second functional field is designed to provide insights into 
another field of business administration, often a related area. 

The dissertation should be the crowning achievement of our embryonic 
business professor's academic career as a student. !n pursuing his research 
project the results of his prior study should be brought to bear on a business 
problem of some consequence. The completed dissertation should reveal 
depth of study and indicate proficiency in research methodology, the use of 
analytical tools, analytical reasoning ability, and competence in organizing, 
writing, and completing a research problem. 

The utilization of mathematics — statistics and the appropriate behav- 
ioral sciences in the teaching of certain functional business administration 
courses is no longer a subject for debate. It is essential if business adminis- 
tration courses are to be a vital part of education for business. The func- 
tional courses can and must be revitalized. They must integrate all fields of 
knowledge applicable to the subject. They must possess depth and present a 
challenging educational experience. They should be presented primarily 
from a managerial viewpoint. The doctoral program set forth here is, I be- 
lieve, admirably suited to accomplish these objectives. 


Dr. Alfred L. Seelye is Dean of the Graduate Schoo! of Business Administration and of the College of 
Business and Public Service, Michigan State University. 


WARMKE (continued from page 21) 


9. Assuming that a temporary steering committee is used, should it con- 
sist of (a) no specific number: all persons who are interested be invited to 
attend the meetings, (b) five members, (c) seven members, or (d) three 
members? (2.44, major) (4) 

10. Should advisory committee members be selected by (a) the teacher- 
coordinator, a merchants group, a labor group, and school administrators, 
(b) the teacher-coordinator and school administrators, (c) the teacher- 
coordinator, merchants group, and school administrators, (d) the teacher, 
coordinator, or (e) the school administrators? (2.86) (4) (2.86, major) 

11. Should the advisory committee include (a) representatives of the 
community, school, business employers, and labor, (b) representatives of 
the school, business employers, and labor, (c) representatives of the school 
and business employers, (d) representatives of the community, school, and 
business employers, or (e) representatives of business employers? (3.12, 
major) (4) 

12. Should the advisory committee meet approximately (a) 3 times a 
year, (b) 2 times a year, (c) 4 times a year, (d) 6 times a year, (e) 10 
times a year, or (f) 5 times a year? (2.79, major) (4) 

13. Should the advisory committee have (a) 5 members, (b) 7 mem- 
bers, (c) 9 members, or (d) 15 members? (2.49, major) (4) 


Dr. Warmke is Associate Professor of Business Education at Colorado State College (Greeley) and is 
state teacher-educator for distributive education. He is a member of D.P.E. 
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LEA PEE PSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, ts an 
ionorary graduate organization for men and women 


devoted to the advancement and professionalization 


ducation. Through its ideals of service. 


lership d cooperation, the fraternity strives t 


unique contributions to proks 


ld scholariy achievement m 


max, can [ en the scope of the fraternity, “The professional interests 

f Delta Pi Epsilon encompass th hole of business education in relation to 
th tire fields of American business and American education. Its member 
Mp must always think in terms of the common good and advancement 
of all our busin C id of all dent pursue courses in busi 


FRANK HERNDON, President 
ROBERT LOWRY, Vice-President 
MARY BATES, Secretar) 

JOHN BINNION, 7 reasurer 
IRENE PLACE, Historian 
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DELTA PI EPSILON 


National Honorary Graduate Fraternity in Business Education 


Ruth I. Anderson, Executive Secretary 
North Texas State College 


Denton, Texas 
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